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For Friends’ Review, 


THE APOSTLE PAUL AND THE GENTILE 
CHURCHES, 





Some interesting and well written Essays ap 
peared not long since in the organ of ‘‘ Friends’ 
Publishing Association,” westward, entitled “‘ Pau/ 
on the Support of the Minssiry ;"’ in the course of 
which the following statements occur: 


‘While, in his own case, Paul waived the right 
of support from those over whom he labored, for 
reasons which we shall presently consider, he was 
temarkable for the decision with which he main- 
tained that right in behalf of others. . . . . . 

€ seeming contradiction between his teaching 
and practice is easily reconciled, as we examine 
the condition of the Gentile churches that he 
founded, and to whom he was the ‘ chosen ’ apostle. 

were largely composed of converts from 
athenism, to whom the idea of stewardship under 
in the use of money was, in the Christian 
sense, altogether new. They had, indeed, given 
ir offerings in propitiation to their gods, but the 
80spel of propitiation through divine merits, to be 
received by faith and preached by a church sup- 
Ported ministry, found no counterpart in the sys- 
tems of heathen religion. ‘That this fact led to an 
€xceptional course toward them, on the part of the 
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Evangelists, from that pursued towards the churches 
of Judea, is further evident from III John 5—9, 
where Gaius is commended for his faithfulness to 
the brethren, who for the sake of the Name, went 
forth ‘ taking nothing of the Gentiles.’ 

‘*To the Jewish element, therefore, Paul ad- 
dressed his plea from the unrepealed precepts of 
the Mosaic law, and the example of the Levitic 
economy, while to the remainder he simply as- 
sented, but did not insist upon his right, under the 
new covenant. From the Corinthian church he 
absolutely refused to accept aid.’ 

Now, if this position were well founded, it would 
be a strong point in the general argument of the 
writer of those Essays, that the Apostle Paul’s 
teachings were in favor of a pecuniary support of 
the Christian ministry, as a distinct vocation from 
the needful engagements of every day life; and 
that his own practice of maintaining himself, as 
well as his fellow-laborers, by personally following 
his outward business calling, in no way conflicted 
with the positive doctrines which he is alleged to 
have proclaimed in this respect. 

It is believed, however, that this view of the case 
is entirely a mistaken one, and that the whole po- 
sition, as well as the argument which follows, had 
no foundation in the true History of the Jewish and 
Gentile Churches; nor is it supported by the 
records of their mutual relations, one to another, 
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and to the great Apostle, whose authority is so 
honestly quoted in its favor. 


In the first place, the early Christian Churches, 
at Jerusalem and in Judea, are always represented 
to have been in a chronic state of poverty and des- 
perate need. They were not only unable *to sup- 
port any order of Ministry among themselves, or 
any missionary effort among the nations around 
them, but were so hopelessly depressed and de- 
graded by the bitter hostility and persecution of the 
Jewish hierarchy, that it was impossible for them to 
provide even for their own poor ; who from the very 
first, became objects of mission charity with the 
newly formed Gentile Churches in Europe and 
Asia. 

This severe pressure upon the Jewish Christians, 
with all its attendant discouragement and demorali- 
zation, continued until their providential disper- 
sion, immediately before the final destruction of 
Jerusalem, and the consequent annihilation of the 
old Jewish priesthood and power; which events 
occurred some years after the death of the Apostle 
Paul. 

Again, there is nothing more admirable in the 
whole history of the Christian Church, than the 
generous and warm-hearted responses which these 
young and weak communities so promptly made to 
the earnest appeals of their Jewish brethren for 
assistance. 

They had themselves been recently gathered, 
and mostly from the lower orders of society; not 
many mighty or noble having been called; God 
having chosen the weak things of the world and 
things that are despised and base to confound the 
things that are mighty,—and the things that are 
not to bring to nought the things that are. (7 Cor. 
i. 26—28. R. V). 

They were enduring, at the very time of these 
contributions, ‘‘ much proof of affliction ’’ (IE Cor. 
vill. 1—3), and ‘‘ deep poverty ;” yet they grandly 
rose to the emergency, and* first ‘‘ giving them. 
selves to the Lord,’’ in which entire consecration 
were involved all their outward possessions ; they 
then realized that these very trials ‘‘ abounded unto 
the richness of their liberality’’ to the saints at 
Jerusalem, who were in yet greater need. 

The Corinthian Church appears to have first 
planned these general collections, and had already 
made some progress in the work; having as the 
Apostle told the Macedonian congregations been 
prepared for such action a year before any of the 
other Gentile churches. (// Cor. viii. 20, 11 and 
ix. I—3.) 

Nor was the Corinthian Church backward in re- 
sponding at this time to the urgent appeal of the 
Apostle from Philippi, to ‘‘ complete the doing,”’ 


*This personal consecration, which the Apostle Paul speaks of as 
the first step of the Philippian believers (2nd Cor. viii. 5), was the 
golden rule of the early Church. More than a century afterwards, 
one of the Fathers thus writes: “‘ As the fairest possession we give up 
ourselves to God ; entirely loving Him, and reckoning this the great 
busines s of our lives. No man is with us accounted a Christian, or 
entitled truly great or generous, but he that is godly and religious.”’ 

‘* Nor does any one further bear the image of God, than as he be- 


lieves and speaks what is just and holy.’’ (Clem. of Alexandria, 
A. D. 196.) 


| 
| 
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(R. V.) of this noble work. We read in his Epistle 
to the Romans, written very soon afterwards at 
Corinth, on his way to the relief of his Jewish 
brethren: ‘‘ And now I go to Jerusalem minister. 
ing to them.’’ ‘ For it hath been the good pleasure 
of Macedonia and Achaia’’ (which included the 
churches at Philippi, Thessalonica, and Corinth), 
‘*to make a certain contribution for the poor 
among the saints at Jerusalem.’’ ‘ Yea it hath been 
their good pleasure and their debtors they are. For 
if the Gentiles have been partakers of their spiritual 
things, they owe to them also to minister unto 
them in carnal things.” (Romans xv. 25~27. 
&. F 

One of the great mistakes of the writer of 
those articles on the ‘‘ Apostle Paul and the support 
of the Ministry’’ is the assumption of an unpar- 
donable ‘‘ meanness’’ and ‘* delinquency” on the 
part of the Gentile churches, for which there is no 
warrant in their history. Not only in the Scripture 
narratives and in the Apostolic Epistles, is there 
abundant evidence of their liberality and devotion, 
but these are amply confirmed in the cotemporary 
records of sacred and profane writers. ‘‘ Corin. 
thian hospitality’? was a proverb amongall. We 
find, too, in the first Epistle of Clement of Rome 
to the Corinthians, A. D. 96 —(universally admitted 
to be genuine, and which was publicly read in 
many of the Churches, )—that he speaks to the next 
generation in terms of high praise of their fathers ; 
who had lovingly received the Apostle Paul's ad- 
moni tions and had faithfully acted upon them, so that 
their religion and manner of life were admired by 
all. 

‘* Who,”’ says he, ‘‘ did ever dwell among you 
that did not approve of your excellent and unsha- 
ken faith: did not wonder at your sober piety in 
Christ ? 

‘¢ You were forward to every good work, adorned 
with a most virtuous and venerable conversation ; 
doing all in the fear of God and having His laws 
and commands written upon the tables of your 
hearts.’’ 

Again, ‘* You were all of you humble-minded, 
‘‘ more willingly giving than receiving. (Clem. Ep. 
ad Corinth 5.)* 

THomas KIMBER, 
Richmond Hill, L. I., N. ¥., Twelfth mo. 3oth, 1886. 
(To be continued.) 


Tue FRanco-Prusstan War threw upon public 
charity in only one province of Prussia nearly 
twelve thousand widows and over twenty-two 
thousand children, yet there are thoughtless people 
who talk and write glibly about war, as if its hor- 
rors were to be entered upon lightly.— Zhe Chris- 
tian. 


*[he original Greek text is before me, but its exact interpretations 
so important in this place, that I have preferred to_give the transla- 
tions of such scholars as Dr. Wm. Cave and Dr. Nathaniel Lardner; 
so that no question of phraseology may arise in the mind of the rae 
These eminent authorities agree with the general judgment of the 
church, in its testimony to the undoubted authenticity of this First 
Epistle of Clement of Rome; the friend of the Apostle Paul, refe' 
to as one of those “ fellow-laborers whose names are in the Book 
Life.’ Phil. iv. 3. 
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GOSPEL MINISTRY. 


An Address delivered at a Conference on the Min- 
istry held at Leominster by direction of Western 
Quarterly Meeting, 15th September, 1886. 





(Concluded from page 355 ) 


In considering the needs of a congregation it is 
evidently the intention of God that many should 
take vocal part in meetings who may never be ac- 
knowledged ministers. God hath set some in the 
Church to be ‘‘ Helps” (I Cor. xii. 28). The 
meetings of Christians of all denominations in the 
present day are probably suffering greatly, by limit- 
ing the exercise of spiritual gifts to so few chan- 
nels. Paul says to the Corinthians, ‘‘ When ye 
come together each one hath a psalm, hath a teach- 
ing, hath a revelation, hath an interpretation.” 
Here are four distinct utterances in meeting that 
Paul says were exercised in the. early Church, and 
that would be very helpful if exercised now. 


Some who may never be called to preach a ser- 
mon may help by repeating or reading a Psalm. 
Some who never preach the Gospel may have ‘‘ an 
interpretation,’’ and throw fresh light on some 
familiar text. These are *‘helps’’ and add very 
much to the life and variety of a meeting, and many 
of us know from experience that our own souls 
have been abundantly fed by morsels that might 
seem like bread crumbs, and that in few words are 
true spiritual ‘* helps.’ 

A difference exists in the exercise of the ministry 
between a minister who itinerates, and one who 
dwells among his own people. It may be thought 
that a minister who travels may lawfully repeat 
himself. He may do so once too often. The man- 
na of yesterday that fell in blessing round the 
camp may breed worms and stink if stored up for 
tomorrow. ‘The diligent heart will seek for fresh 
supplies. from heaven day-by-day, and the old 
truths must not be just repeated in the old terms or 
they will soon be as dry and mouldy as the bread 
of the Gibeonites. The old truth must be fresh 
anointed with oil from the sanctuary. Nevertheless 
it is quite right to tell the old, old story, over and 
over again. ‘* To me indeed it is not irksome but 
for you it is safe.’? The Gospel is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth. As our 
honored Gloucestershire friend, William Tyndale 
says, ‘* First, Expound the law truly and prove all 
men sinners. Then as a faithful minister set 
abroad the mercy of our Lord Jesus and let the 
wounded consciences drink.’”? Woe be to Church 
members if to them the Gospel of Christ ever be- 
comes insipid. 

_ In preaching the Gospel we do well to use many 
illustrations, especially when dealing with people 
who are unaccustomed to lengthened consecutive 
thought. History will furnish us with a weapon for 
effectually reaching the consciences of men, as we 
find in Stephen’s great historical sermon in the 7th 
of Acts. To narrate our own experience of the 
goodness and mercy of God is no vain egotism, and 
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is to the glory of God, as we find Paul telling the 
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story of his conversion to Festus and Agrippa. The 
memory of holy men of other days whose faith was 
not idle, but active, will often stir up the gift in 
those that hear us, as we find ably recounted in the 
11th of Hebrews, with its strong personal applica- 
tion brought home in the first verses of the next 
chapter. 


We all know how Parables are a powerful means 


of reaching men’s hearts, as in the case of David 
and Nathan’s ewe lamb, and Jotham with the trees 
of the forest choosing a king, and getting the 
bramble to wave to and fro overthem. And as the 
Great Master Preacher Himself so deftly used para- 
bles to enforce His truth, we may well take ex- 
ample from Him, only let us cast about for modern 
parables, as well as ancient. Take one instance. 
A little boy and girl are crossing the ocean on.a 
great steamer. The captain is their especial friend. 
They look down at the great engines that are per- 
forming their colossal movements. They ask the 
sailors whether the engines stop at night, and the 
sailors say, ‘‘ No, they go on just the same while 


you are asleep as when you are awake.” Those 


mighty cylinders and piston-rods and shafts move 


by some strange invisible power. The children 
have never seen them except in motion. One day 
the children have a philosophical discussion, as they 


say to one another, ‘‘ Do you think the captain 
can stop the engines?”’ The little girl thinks he 


can. The boy is a bit of a skeptic, and says, ‘‘ No, 
the captain cannot stop them; he is not strong 


enough, good man as he is.’’ The children are 


playing with their ball. It tumbles down among 
the engines. ‘‘Oh! captain, do please stop the 
engine, and let us get our ball,” prays the trustful 
girl. But the captain answers her prayer by say- 
ing, ‘* No, my child, you must be more careful 
with your balls; I cannot stop the engines for your 
ball.’’ ‘*I told you so,’’ exclaimed the boy ;. ** the 
captain cannot stop the engine.’’ Yet when they 
reach New York, the captain gives them a bigger 
ball than that they lost. A day or two after there 
is a cry, ‘*A man overboard.”’ In an instant the 
captain shouts ‘‘ Stop her.”” A boat is lowered ; 
the great vessel rests ; the man is saved. Again the 
vessel ploughs the waves; and the children have 
learned that the same captain who started the ves- 
sel, miracle as it seems, can stop it whenever there 
is a sufficient reason. Another day the girl is again 
at play with her doll, and over it goes, down into 
the dark, among the engines. She runs to her 
friend the captain, ‘‘ Oh, please, captain, I am so 
sorry I have been so careless, do forgive me; but I 
have lost my doll down among the engines. Will 
you be kind enough to stop the engines to save my 
doll?’’ The captain looks thoughtful, and says, 
‘* We will see.” He steps down the ladder, hunts 
about for the doll, and finds it. He restores the 
doll, and kisses the child. He has answered her 
prayer, but he did not stop the engines. Thus law, 
prayer, miracle, reason, and faith work together in 
one harmonious whole, and at the back of every 
law there is a law-giver. 


But it is time our travelling minister returned 
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home again ; and he will find the need for the ex- 
ercise of very different powers in speaking in godly 
simplicity to the same congregation week by week. 

There is much that is exhilarating in meeting 
‘fresh audiences, and in the kindly welcome minis- 
ters receive on their journeys ; and very useful such 
itinerant ministers are. But it is, after all, the 
plodding, steadfast home service that tells, perhaps, 
more than anything else in the building up of the 
Church. It is in our own meetings that most of 
our service lies. The minister who speaks to the 
same people week after week and year after year 
needs to keep humbly near his God. Perhaps 
nothing will bring home to him more continuously 
the need for the patient study of Holy Scripture, 
with meditation and prayer. Paul describes the 
object of this study to be that ‘‘ the man of God 
may be complete, furnished completely unto every 
good work.”’ 

Such a man of God will seek diligently to 
‘¢ feed the flock of God, not by constraint, but wil- 
lingly ;’’ not needing the spur and stimulus of num- 
bers to call forth his energies, but, as far as in him 
lies, giving each meeting and each member the por- 
tion of meat in due season. He will learn to avoid 
doubtful disputations, and ‘‘things which minister 
questionings,” but he will aim at things which 
make for peace. He will shun exclusiveness, re- 
membering that it is the will of God that a// men 
should be saved, and that Christ gave Himself a 
ransom for a//, and his homely addresses will be on 
very practical, every-day subjects. As Paul tells 
Titus, Exhort old men to be patient, aged women 
not to indulge in slander, young women to work 
at home, young men to be sober minded. Exhort 
servants not to pilfer. Tell tradesmen to profess 
honest occupations. Put all in mind to speak re- 
spectfully of the Government they live under, and 
not to be contentious. So will the minister become 

- established in the exercise of his gift and he will be 
the happy instrument in God’s hand of establishing 
others. 

And, finally, seeing that there is such earnest 
need for more ministers, and for a more fruitful 
ministry, let every one of us remember that it is 
the willing servant, who is faithful to the gentle 
promptings of the Spirit, that will be led on step by 
step, to become ruler over more. 

Henry STANLEY NEWMAN. 

j. A Bostwick, of New York, has given to Wake 
Forest College, North Carolina, $50,000 in six per 
cent. thirty-year first mortgage railroad bonds, to be 
known as the Bostwick Endowment Fund. He has 
formerly given the institution $20,000. 

The friend who sends in this item of information 
suggests that it may remind some one of a chance 
to lift New Garden School into a college. The 
Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians have all 
their colleges in North Carolina, and our increasing 
membersihp feels the need of higher education at 
New Garden. They have new buildings, a fine farm 
of 200 acres, and a prosperous and larger school, 
but they sadly feel the need of an endowment. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE ORGANS OF SENSE, 


Much has been said and written in relation to 
those faculties by the exercise of which we derive 
our knowledge of the external world. Their func. 
tions have been so thoroughly studied and their 
operations through the nerves so minutely investi. 
gated, that further research would seem almost 
profitless or unnecessary. For long years this ac- 
quaintance with the physilology of the ‘ five senses ”’ 
was confined to the medical profession, but, with 
the more general diffusion of knowledge, the in- 
vestigation of the human frame has become an es- 
sential part of popular education. Hygiene is also 
taught in connection with it, thus enforcing those 
rules, which, if properly observed, lead to the 
healthful development of all the parts of the body. 

Yet it must be admitted that there still exists too 
much indifference to this training or proper exer- 
cise, in order to maintain the vitality and effective. 
ness of our organs of sense. In many cases, 
whether from physical inability or abuse, there is a 
sluggishness of perception in sight, feeling or hear- 
ing; whatever be the cause of this inertness, so to 
speak, it is well to trace it out and apply such reme- 
dies or adopt such treatment as will restore the 
original sensibility of the organ. The old axiom 
that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure, applies with as much force to the care of our 
faculties as to any other precautionary measures. 
And, as a delicate or complex piece of mechanism 
requires far greater care in using it than a simple 
tool, so does the human body, ‘‘ fearfully and won- 
derfully made,” demand the greatest protection 
from the so-called accidents of daily life. 

Many of the brute creation far surpass man in 
the acuteness of their perceptions. The keen sight 
of birds of prey and exquisite sense of scent in the 
hound, are perhaps unattainable by mankind, but 
the faculty of hearing, the delicate touch and the 
power of discriminating odors may become so im- 
proved, as to rival those of any living beings. 

The eye is commonly considered the most per- 
fect of the organs of sense. Not that an all-wise 
Creator would or could make any part of his work- 
manship inferior or imperfect, but that through this, 
a greater and more accurate knowledge of the 
visible world is attainable than by the combined 
use of all the other senses. Forms in endless 
variety, the succession of light and shadow, the 
contrast or harmony of color, of earth, sky and 
sea, and the changing tints of tree, flower or land- 
scape, as the year rolls around, make up the delight- 
ful panorama. J 

Various as are the occupations of men, so will 
be the sensibility of vision. The sailor, perched 
on his lofty look-out at the masthead, sees with 
distinctness the shadowy form of the distant sail, 
long before it looms up before the near-sighted 
landsman, and, while to the latter it seems like 4 
cloudy speck, the practised eye of the mariner can 
tell its build, its course and possibly its nationality. 
The Indian traces the footsteps of his enemy from 
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the slightest indentation on the fallen or upturned 
Jeaves, and the wild Bedouin of the desert, with 
eye undimmed by its glare, marks the least spot on 
the distant horizon. The roving and predatory 
habits of the homeless Arab and the hunter’s life of 
his western brother, necessitate, not only the daily 
watchful exercise of vision, but the intense appli- 
cation of every sense. So, wherever we find man 
living in a savage or semi-civilized state, we may 
reasonably expect his perceptive facilities to be 
more developed by his mode of living by the chase, 
and in aggressive or defensive warfare. 

Then, if for such purposes, the untutored savage 
so trains himself, why should not those who profess 
a higher civilization, show equal care in this self- 
education? Do our habits of lite enable us to de- 
rive as much physical knowledge and enjoyment as 
may be attained ? Do we use our faculties ‘‘ as not 
abusing them,’’ or do we esteem them so lightly, 
as to trifle with our media of communication with 
external things? 

The sensitiveness of the perceptive organs in dif- 
ferent individuals varies greatly. While one merely 
sees an Object, another /ooks at it intently, and 
thus better undertands and remembers it. Upon 
the ear of one, dissimilar sounds may fall unno- 
ticed as the ticking of a clock, while his companion 
discriminates accurately between them. It will be 
conceded, however, that we pay more attention to 
those objects upon the scrutiny of which depends 
our profit or our enjoyment. But, let not this be 
a reasor. for neglecting to notice or examine others 
that may casually come before us. Note the inqui- 
sitiveness of children, see the eagerness with which 
many of them will examine a new toy, some strange 
natural object, or a tool,—asking a multitude of 
often perplexing questions, suggestive to children 
of a larger growth. Were such inquiries made in 
later life, the grown-up generation would be, if not 
wiser, at least more knowing. 

It may reasonably be inferred that the study 
of natural science is pre eminently adapted to 
train the senses to their fuller development. As 
an instance of neglect or indifference in this 
particular, it has been said that color blindness is 
more common in the Society of Friends than among 
others, owing, in a measure, to their disuse of 
bright tints in dress and furniture. Yet, surely 
there is enough in the numberless hues of nature 
to excite our admiration and quicken our percep- 
tions. The brilliant glow of sunset skies, the au 
tumnal dyes of the forest, or the inimitable tints of 
flowers should not only teach us that a kind Provi- 
dence intended the earth to be full of beauty, but 
that man, His intelligent creature, should find in 
His works lessons of beauty and of wisdom. 

Feeling is to be carefully distinguished from touch. 
The former has been termed by an eminent writer 
the sixth sense, which name it will be found to de- 
serve, after proper exercise with or without that of 
sight. To what extent it may be developed can be 
best known by interviews with the blind, noting 
the remarkable facility with which they can judge 
of surfaces, materials, size, form and other pecu- 


liarities, which one would suppose could be learned 
only through vision. 

We might observe, in regard to hearing, that, 
were it not that we are accustomed daily to the 
endless variations of the human voice, the auditory 
nerves might, for want of sufficient exercise, be- 
come far more inert than they usually are. Even 
vocal repetition of words in a monotone, or read- 
ing without proper intonation or modulation, will 
sometimes induce drowsiness in the hearer. 

It is not enough to Aear—one should 4sten to 
audible sounds, that they may become even more 
distinctly so. Let a person who is deficient in this 
sense walk in a lonely forest, and there, while all 
nature seems silent, hearken to the faintest sound 
of insect, bird, rustling leaf or rippling water. An 
occasional hour in summer days may be thus well 
spent. But the undivided attention must be given 
to this self-imposed lesson. Thus may the acute- 
ness of hearing be strengthened, and greater facility 
be attained in the perception of sounds’ heretofore 
almost undistinguishable. 

The sense of smell is perhaps more variable than 
the other faculties. Occasionally we find it entirely 
wanting, while in many cases there is great dull- 
ness in perceiving certain odors. Long-continued 
breathing in vitiated air, or the use of tobacco, 
opium, and other deleterious substances, will in- 
evitably injure this delicate sense. It was the re- 
mark of a careful observer, that few criminals of 
the lower class have any keen perception of fra- 
grant odors. This statement is not unreasonable, 
and might be regarded as an illustration of the old 
aphorism, ‘‘ Whoso handleth pitch shall be defiled 
thereby.’’ Not only are our lives and characters 
influenced by our surzoundings, but our physical 
condition may be greatly affected. 

From the foregoing observations we may con- 
ciude that it is our duty and should be our aim to 
preserve the faculties of sense in a healchy and ap- 
preciative condition,—that we should not overtask 
them, and if there is a feeling of weariness, rest is 
absolutely necessary,—that the study of natural 
science is peculiarly adapted to accurate observa- 
tion and the healthful exercise of all the organs of 
sense,—that this self-education in the physical 
world will tend to the improvement of the intellect 
and stimulate the reasoning faculties,—and lastly, 
that, looking up from nature tothe great Creator, 
we shall the better comprehend and admire the 
wondrous adaptation of every organism in the ma- 
terial world and the infinite variety with which He 
has clothed the terrestrial home of man. 

Joun COLLINs. 

THE Scientific American says that Dr.,H. H. 
Rushby, an eminent botanist, who for nearly two 
years past has been exploring Peru, Bolivia and 
Chili has successfully descended the Amazon river, 
having floated in a canoe from the mountains of 
Bolivia to Para, in Brazil, a distance of 3500 miles. 


A GREAT MIND, like other blessings, is more easily 
lost than gained.—Dillwyn’s ‘* Reflections.” 
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26. It took the voice of the Holy Ghost and the 
collective force of nineteen years’ experience of 
those sent to the Gentiles—Peter, Paul, Barnabas 
and James—with the quotation of the prophecies, 
to procure a sentence of a council of the Apostles 
and Elders, releasing Christian Gentile converts 
from the observance of circumcision. 

27. Yet Paul after this circumcised Timothy be- 
cause of the Jews, and Peter compelled the Gen- 
tiles to live as do the Jews in certain of their 
customs. 

28. Peter tends towards spiritual Baptism as the 
years go by, and finally affirms it, ‘* Baptism doth 
now save,” and makes no late reference to water 
Baptism. 

29. Paul gradually drops out the use of water 
Baptism, says he was not sent to baptize, thanks 
God he had baptized so few at Corinth, and later 
says, ‘‘ By one Spirit are we all baptized into one 
body,’’ and finally declares there is but one Bap- 
tism, and that in such manner and connection as 
to leave on/y spiritual Baptism. 

30. The farther we get from Pentecost in the 
New Testament, the less we find of Apostolic prac- 
tice of water Baptism, and the more we see that 
spiritual Baptism is not only with the Holy Ghost, 
but that we are spiritually baptized into Jesus 
Christ for the remission of sins. Buried with Him 
in Baptism and raised by the operation of God, 
and by the resurrection of Jesus Christ who is gcne 
into heaven.”’ 

The Essay on the Lord’s Supper is not so long as 
the one on Baptism, but is similarly thorough-going 
in its examination of the evidence of Scripture on 
ee We will quote its final paragraph in 

“The matter of great importance is not the 
doing of something in remembrance, but the eating 
the flesh and drinking the blood of Christ. This 
was and is fundamental, the other was to make 
more practical the passover so long as it was kept 
up or so oft as it was kept. The body, the living 
bread, the Word made flesh, is divine and came 
down from heaven,* and was given for the life of 
the world. ‘This was taught in connection with the 
last passover feast. Paul said that Mosesand the 
Israelites ate and drank of Christ the spiritual rock 
that followed them. Jesus said, ‘ Except ye eat the 
flesh and drink the blood of the Son of Man ye 
have no life in you.’ This eating is really and spirit- 
ually partaking by faith of the real body and blood 
of the divine Christ who is not only the sacrifice 
for sins, but the nourishment of the soul. This 
cannot be done by type or in symbol. Since 
‘Christ our passover is sacrificed for us’ and the 
entire eating as well as the benefit is to the spirit- 
ual, Pavl’s arguments against the service of priests, 
the passover and circumcision apply equally against 
a eucharistic church service. We are freed from 
all obligation to keep a public commemorative ser- 
vice. Weare under constraint of apostolic practice 


*(Our Saviour said, ‘‘ Jam the living bread which came down from 
heaven,” Of His body, it was said, that He was born of a woman; 
although that body “ saw no corruption.”"--Zd. Friends’ Review.) 


to eat our family meals with thanksgiving. We are 
under the necessity, if we would have eternal life, of 
spiritually partaking of the living bread, which 
came down from heaven.’’ 


—_—_——-ee5 -—-— 


EARNESTNESS. 


‘It I were asked,” says Spurgeon, ‘‘ what in a 
Christian minister is the most essential quality tor 
securing success in winning souls for Christ ?’’ I 
should reply, ‘‘ earnestness; and if I were asked a 
second or a third time, I should not vary the an- 
swer, for personal observation drives me to the 
conclusion that, as a rule, real success is proportion- 
ate to the preacher’s earnestness. Both great men and 
little men succeed if they are thoroughly alive unto 
God, and fail if they are not so. We know men of 
eminence who have gained a high reputation, who 
attract good audiences, and obtain much admira- 
tion, who nevertheless are very low in the scale of 
soul winners ; for all they do in that direction they 
might as well be lecturers on anatomy, or political 
orators. At the same time we have seen their com- 
peers in ability so useful in the business of conver- 
sion that evidently their acquirements and gifts 
have been no hindrance to them, but the reverse ; 
for by the intense and devout use of their powers, 
and by the anointing of the Holy Spirit, they have 
turned many to righteousness. We have seen 
brethren of very scanty abilities who have been ter- 
rible drags upon a church, and have proved as in- 
efficient in their spheres as blind men in an ob- 
servatory ; but, on the other hand, men of equally 
small attainments are well known to us as mighty 
hunters before the Lord, by whose holy energy 
many hearts have been captured for the Saviour. I 
delight in M’Cheyne’s remark, ‘It is not so much 
great talents that God blesses, as great likeness to 
Christ.’ In many instances ministerial success is 
traceable almost entirely to an intense zeal, a con- 
suming passion for souls, and an eager enthusiasm 
in the cause of God, and we believe that in every 
case, other things being equal, men prosper in the 
divine service in proportion as their hearts are 
blazing with holy love. ‘The God that answereth 
by fire, let him be God ;’ and the man that has the 
tongue of fire, let him be God’s minister.” 


A SERMON TO ONE MAN. 


Some of the most striking instances of success in 
our Lord’s ministry were in connection with the 
smallest audiences. So is it with His servants now. 
In the early part of his career, Dr. Lyman Beecher 
once engaged to preach for a brother minister, 
whose church was in a remote district, peopled by 
a sparse and scattered population. It was in mid- 
winter ; the day was unusually stormy and cold, and 
the snow lay so deep in some places that he could 
scarcely proceed. On his arrival, although he saw 
no one, he took his seat in the pulpit. Presently 
one man came in and sat down, and at the 
appointed hour the preacher began. The service 
was closed with the benediction, when the solitary 
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hearer departed, and left the preacher alone. 
Twenty years after, Dr. Beecher was travelling in 
Ohio, when a stranger accosted him by name, and, 
much to his surprise, said they had once spent two 
hours together in a house alone in astorm. ‘‘ Do 
you remember preaching,” said he ‘‘ twenty years 
agotoone man?” ‘Yes, yes,’’ said the doctor, 
grasping his hand, ‘‘ that I do; and if you are the 
man, I have been wishing to see you ever since.’’ 
‘‘T am the man,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ and that sermon 
saved my soul, made a minister of me, and yonder 
is my church! The converts of that sermon, sir, 
are all over Ohio ! "—TZhe Quiver. 





THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MO. 13, 1887, 





EVENTS, in the year 1886, of very great magni- 
tude in the world’s history, were not many. Signi- 
ficant of existing dangers to the security of society 
have been several popular disturbances. Earliest 
of these, was the great riot in London, in the 
second month of the year. Its suppression, after 
much excitement and damage to property, without 
bloodshed, was remarkable. Riots in Belfast, Ire- 
land, repeated at intervals during the year, were 
very different in this respect. Romanists and anti- 
Romanists fought deadly battles in the streets, 
lasting for several days at a time. How far the 
fury of either party was intensified by the use of 
arms by the police and military, is a question not 
decided by positive evidence ; but there is much to 
make it probable that such may have been the 
case. As with a conflagration, the first moment, 
the first hour, counts the most. Prompt suppression 
of the beginning of an outbreak, without the use of 
mortal weapons, has often been shown to act as 
the ‘* ounce of prevention,” which is worth many 
pounds of what is apt to be only an apparent, par- 
tial or temporary cure. The great preventive has 
yet to come, in the Christianization of the masses. 

Our own country was horrified, in the fifth 
month, by the Anarchist riots in Chicago; with 
the murder of a number of policemen while en- 
gaged in duty on the streets. The subsequent con- 
viction of the leaders in this conspiracy of destruc- 
tion has shown that our laws, firmly administered, 
may do much towards repressing such treason 
against society in its beginnings. Public opinion, 
even in the working class, has shown very little 
sympathy with the aims and methods of the Anar- 
chists, who are mostly foreign-born, having truly 
. left their country for their country’s good.” 
Public affairs in England have witnessed great 
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changes,—in the defeat of the Tory Ministry early 
in the year, and, afterwards, the overthrow of the 
Gladstone Cabinet on the Irish Home Rule ques. 
tion; the succeeding government being a mixed 
one, of Tory or ‘‘Conservative,” and seceding 
Liberal, leaders, unwilling farther to support Glad 
stone’s measures. 


In France, the formal decree of expulsion of the 


Princes of the Royal family was a notable event, 
Time will show whether or not this will add strength 


and secure permanence to the Republic. The 
world’s interest has, however, been most aroused 
lately in Bulgaria. The much-loved Prince Alex. 
ander’s deposition by conspirators (almost certainly 
encouraged by Russian authority) was followed by 
a counter-revolution for his restoration. Every. 
where outside of Russia, the prohibition of the car- 
rying out of the national will as thus shown, is re- 
garded as an arbitrary and tyrannical injustice of a 
strong power trampling, so far as it can, upon the 
rights of a weaker one. Even yet, the clouds of 
war raised upon this question are not cleared away. 
Nearly all the European powers are adding to their 
armaments, while all are publicly protesting that 
they desire only peace. 

Sympathy and good will throughout our land 


have been the God-given’ consolations for the ca- 
lamity of the earthquake which centred in Charles- 


ton, S. C., at the end of the eighth month. Let us 
hope that the instability of all mundane things may 
also have been thus usefully impressed upon many 
minds. 

International and intercontinental amity was cele- 
brated in the tenth month by the public unveiling, 
with ceremony, of the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty 
in New York harbor, as a gift from the greatest 
Republic of Europe to the American nation. 

A minor, but yet important occurrence in public 
affairs, has been the conviction and punishment for 
bribery of some officials in New York. This is 
among the promising signs of a growing demand 
for honesty in the administration of office, in our 
municipalities as well as in the central government. 





IN THE RELIGIOUS WORLD, few new occurrences 
have attracted more attention, during the past year, 
than what is called ‘‘ the Andover controversy.” 
Mention has been made of this on our pages, more 
than once, as turning upon the question of ‘future 
probation ” for those who, in this life, have had 
no information of the Gospel narrative or of the 
teaching of the Bible. From the standpoint of the 
Society of Friends, the feeling is one of astonish- 
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pent, that intelligent men who, notwithstanding 
their engrossment with Gérman and other theolo- 
gical learning, must be supposed to have read the 
New and Old Testaments through with care, can 
have any thought of such a necessity. It is a satis- 
getion to believe that Congregationalists, as a body, 
we more Scripturally rational on this subject. To 
show this, we may quote from a letter to the N. Y. 
Nation : 

“Dr. J. L. Withrow, of Boston, delivered the 
annual sermon before the American Board, a rep- 
resentative man before a representative assembly. 
On the following three points preacher and hearers 
gemed to be in emphatic agreement : 

1.) ‘It is not the intellect but the will that is 
at fault ” in all that God recognizes as wrong-doing. 

(2.) The heathen are not utterly unconscious or 
ignorant of duty. ‘‘ Lighthouses stand along every 
dangerous coast ; beacons blaze from every cliff ;”’ 
“Stars are shining where there is no sun.”’ 

(3.) Some pagans have gladly walked in the 
light, and @/7 may, candoso. ‘It is ofthe doc- 
trine of the Church that the entire mass of the 
pagans have gone down to endless impenitence and 
death.” 

It is the belief, doubtless, of the American Board, 
of intelligent Congregationalists, and of thinking 
Christendom, that, helpful as a knowledge of ‘ the 
historic Christ ’’ and His words may be in building 
character pleasing to God and toall who love moral 
goed, it is not essenfia/ to it. 

Congregationalists generally believe that, if a 
“second probation ”’ is necessary for the heathen, 
itis just as necessary for the entire world, yet un 
necessary for either. They believe that the realm 
of hopelessness is entered only through the gate of 
known and neglected duty, is entered thus from 
India as from America.” 

In view of revival and evangelizing movements 
of the past year, and of those now or soon to oc- 
cur, as well as of the strongly aroused feeling of the 
Obligation and hope of foreign missions amongst 
Christians everywhere, we may accept as true these 
words from the Jndependent : 


“The note of the watchman standing between 
the old year and the new, and looking both ways, 
$ not a note of discouragement or despair. He 
es that Christ was never the King of so many 
wuls, the trust of so many hearts, the light of so 
many lives; the Church never more willing to go 
forth on her mission of conquest ; the nations never 
more ready to put away the false for the true. The 
message of the old year to the new is one of cheer 
and promise. Unbelief has not paralyzed the arm 
ofthe Church. The birth of nations into Christ’s 

gdom is near at hand.” 


Our own Society is, perhaps, in a more than 
Wually critical condition. Yet, during the last 
Wwenty years, this thought has so often presented 
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itself, that we begin to think of a perpetual crisis 
as a part of the law of our being. ‘‘ There remaineth 
a rest ” to the people of God. But, in this world, while 
rest is attainable, even in the midst of difficulties, 
trials,and even warfare, by individual Christians, is it 
possible for a church, made up of a variety of charac- 
ters, ever to be free from conflict, within and with- 
out ? Mié#tant, in the true sense, is that state of the 
church in which it contends for Christ, under His 
guidance, against the powers of evil in the world. 
But, while human nature is as it is, oppositions are 
liable to occur within the body of every religious 
denomination. Whether our birthright member- 
ship does or does not increase the facility with 
which differences arise, at least it does not prevent 
them. Assuredly this és a critical time. Issues 
have been opened among Friends which concern 
the identity and the very existence, as a distinct 
body, of the Society. We do not hesitate to ex- 
press the feeling that it were better for its organiza- 
tion and name to disappear from the earth, than for 
both to persist, while its essential truths come to 
be perverted or ignored, and its vital principles are 
trodden under foot. Holding such a conviction in 
no narrow, traditional sense, we feel bound to ap- 
peal to all those who think with us to give cordial 
and effective support to the advocacy, even, when 
needed, to reiteration, of those vital and essential 
principles and truths. 


— -_— — 


Tue MinuTE of the Representative Meeting of 
New York Yearly Meeting, on ‘‘ the Support of the 
Ministry ” (reported in our Correspondence, 12th 
mo. 23, 1886) is not, we are requested to remind 
our readers, to be regarded as the final action or 
decision of that body, until it has been accepted 
and adopted by the Yearly Meeting. An earnest 
effort is evident in that Minute, to find a way to 
meet the need of workers in the harvest field, 
without compromising the essential principle of 
Friends, in accordance with which they have al- 
ways hitherto avoided the recognition of the ministry 
of the Gospel as a salaried avocation. The need is 
real; the reconciliation is difficult; but to search 
for it appears to be one of the duties of the present 
time. May the Head of the Church provide a way 
for its complete solution. 


MARRIED. 


CLARK—YOUNG.—On the 2gth ult., at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, Lindley D. Clark, B. A., 
son of the late Daniel and Mary Clark, of Carthage, 
Ind., to Maria E. Young, B. S., daughter of Edward 
C. and Elizabeth W. Young, of North Lewisburg, Ohio, 
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DIED. 


JONES. —In China, Me., Eleventh mo. 13th, Julia 
E,, wife of Wilmot R. Jones, and daughter of Alfred 
H. and Mary R. Jones, aged 26 years. 

Her early life was spent among the Freedmen in 
Virginia with her parents during their missiopary 
labors there. She was earnestly devoted to every in- 
terest of the Freedmen and succesfully taught two 
years among them, by whom she was held in the 
highest admiration as a model of kindness and love. 

In 1877 she began a four-years’ course of study at 
Friends’ School, Providence, R. I., graduating with 
credit in 1881. After her marriage in 1883 her sum- 
mers were passed in Maine with her numerous friends, 
where her intelligence, genial good nature and loving 
Christian spirit made her most welcome. 

During her sickness of nearly ten weeks she was a 
model of cheerfulness and patience. She felt that she 
had much to live for, having bright hopes for the 
future, but believed all would be well if she wastaken 
from life’s fleeting shadows. When the hour of death 
drew near, she was permitted to see it with great clear- 
ness, Dying grace was given. She was in raptures 
of joy. Sang sweetly a part of a hymn with her fail- 
ing breath. Spoke of seeing the angels and of going 
home ;—then taking her leave of the family she passed 
away without a struggle as one sweetly falling asleep. 

LINDLEY.—At the home of her parents, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., on the 31st of Twelfth mo., 1886, Ella 
M., only daughter of Alfred H. and Eliza J. Lindley, 
and a member of Minneapolis Monthly Meeting. 
Although she had been for some time in poor health, 
her cheerfulness and activity prevented her friends 
and nearest relatives from realizing that her departure 
was so near. But the messenger of death found her 
ready ; tor she gave her friends the assurance that in 
life or in death all would be well with her, and showed 
her trust in her Saviour by repeating : 


“Just as Iam, without one plea, 

But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bid’st me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come! 


TS 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON, 
FIRST QUARTER 

Lesson rv. First month 23d, 1887. 
NOAH AND THE ARK. Gen. vi. 9—22. 


Gotpen Text.—Noah did according unto all that the Lord com- 
manded him. Gen. vii. 5. 


According to the commonly received chronology 
the Flood took place about 1650 years after the 


creation of Adam. This lesson begins about a 
hundred years before the flood, and when Noah 
was 500 years old. During the fifteen centuries 
that had elapsed since the fall, man had become 
more and more wicked, till ‘‘ every imagination 
of the thoughts of his heart was only evil contin- 
ually.” 

9. These are the generations of Noah. This is 
the title of the fourth of the genealogical histories 
into which Genesis is divided. ‘‘ This is the his- 
tory of Noah.” This history extends to the end of 
ch. ix. Voah was a just man and perfect. We read 
in ch. v. 29 that Lamech gave his son the name of 
Noah—vest, comfort—because he hoped that he 
would comfort him for his toil. Hence we may 
conclude that he was good from childhood. ‘¢ Just ’’ 
means upright, virtuous, pious; perfect means 


‘sound, healthy ”’—not necessarily without sip, 
In his generations. The Hebrew word is not the 
same as in the earlier clause of this verse ; the 
meaning probably is ‘‘ among his contemporaries,” 
And Noah walked with God. We have the same 
testimony with regard to Enoch; Abraham also 
walked before God. See Gen. v. 22, 24; xii, 
1,2. See also Amosiii. 3; II Cor. vi. 14, 15. A 
man cannot walk with God unless he walks in 
God’s ways, and enters into God’s thoughts about 
things and people. We are told that Noah was a 
righteous man—Ez. xiv. 14, &c.; that is, he was 
right himself, and also he entered into God’s work 
of seeking to save those around him—he was a 
‘preacher of righteousness.” See II Pet. ii. 5, 
To walk with God is to know God, and this is 
heaven itself, for when we really know God, we 
find Him so good, so loving, so all-powerful, that 
we are freed from all cares or fears either for our- 
selves or others. No other experience could, | 
think, have sustained Noah through the unparal- 
leled sorrows of his life. 

10. And Noah begat three sons, Shem, Ham 
and Japheth. Shem means name, fame. He was 
the ancestor of God’s chosen people—hence his 
name. Ham means sun burned—perhaps his de- 
scendants peopled Africa ; perhaps his name came 
from inhabiting the torrid zone. Japheth means 
enlargement—spreading. He was the ancestor of 
the Indo-European races and father of the largest 
portion of the human family. The science of lan- 
guage and the science of races both point to these 
three original divisions. 


11. Zhe earth also was corrupt before God. 
The inhabited world is here meant. Wheresoever 
man had gene, sin had gone too. From the pre- 
vious verses we find that not only the family of 
Cain, ‘‘ sons of men,”’ as they are called, were cor- 
rupt, but the descendants of Seth also, the “sons 
of God,” (ch. vi. 2) having intermarried with 
Cain’s family, had become corrupt. They were 
corrupt before God—openly, flagrantly wicked. 
See Rom. ii. 13 ; tii. 19, &c. 

12. And God looked upon the earth, and behold, 
it was corrupt :—contrast ch. i. 31—for ail flesh 
had corrupted his way upon the earth. Literally 
‘‘had destroyed, wrecked and ruined, wholly sub- 
verted and overthrown.”’ 

13. Zhe end of all flesh ts come before mt. 
‘«‘ A metaphor taken from the customs of eartaly 
kings. Before an order is executed the decree 's 
presented to the sovereign, that it may finally be 
examined, and if approved, receive the sign man- 
ual, upon which it becomes law.” —2. Payne Smith. 
We are told, v. 6, that God was ‘‘ grieved at His 
heart.” This is one of the strongest expressions 
with regard to God in the whole Bible. Behold, Y 
will destroy them with the earth. They had te 
sisted the strivings of God’s Holy Spirit (see v. 3) 
and the warnings of His servants, until no remedy 
remained but to destroy them, yet still His heart of 
love yearned over them, and His long-suffering 
mercy waited still. I Pet. iii, 20; cf. Eze. vie 
10; vii. 2—Ir. 
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4. Make thee an ark of gopher wood. Proba- 
hy cyPrEss, the Greek name for which is nearly 
lie ame as ‘‘ gopher wood.” ‘* It is almost incor- 
gtible, and frequently employed in the construc 
in of temples, bridges, and even ships.”— 
(Clintock. Rooms shalt thou make in the ark. 
Nug., “nests.” And shalt pitch it within and 
ihout with pitch. Laterally ‘‘ shalt cover it with 
covering "—a kind of bitumen very suitable for 
ch purposes abounds in Assyria. Zhe length of 
ark shall be, &c. The proportions here given 
not very different from those of the Great 
fstern, the largest ship ever built. Taking the 
wdinary length of the cubit as 18 inches, the di- 
msions would be 450 ft. long, 75 broad and 45 in 
kth, ‘It is mentioned by the German com- 
motators that Peter Jansen, in 1609, built a vessel 
ithe same proportions as the ark. It was found 
most convenient for stowage, containing one-third 
pore freight than ordinary vessels of the same 
ponage.”— Cook. The ark, according to ordinary 
alulations, would have a tonnage of 38,000 tons. 
16. A window shalt thou make. R.V. “A 
ight shalt thou make” ‘* This unusual word 
mans really a set of windows, a window course, a 
gstem of lighting.”—Lyman Abbott. ‘If it was 
il open space one cubit in height, running all 
und. the ark, and formed by not boarding over 
the upright beams, it would have given a sufficient 
apply of air, and being protected by the over- 
lunging eaves of the roof, would not have ad- 
nitted any serious amount of rain.’”"— Handy Com. 
17, And, behold I, even I, do bring a flood of 
waters upon the earth. From the exact meaning of 
the Hebrew words translated ‘‘ earth,” ‘all the 
urth,’’ &c., in this and the next chapter the opinion 
us been formed that only the inhabited portion of 
the globe was submerged. It has been also supposed 
that some natural phenomenon such as the gradual 
inking of some portion of the earth’s surface may 
lavecaused the breaking up of the. ‘¢ fountains of 
the great deep.”’ Ch. vii. 11. ‘* There is a section 
ofcountry chiefly on the Asiatic continent, though 
itextends into Europe, and which is nearly equal 
mextent to all Europe, whose rivers (some of them 
the Volga, Oural, Sihon, Kour, and the Amoo, of 
great size) do not fall into the ocean, but on the con- 
trary, are a// turned inwards, and fall, in the east- 
tm part of the tract, into the lakes of a rainless 
district ; in the western part, into such seas as the 
Caspian and the Aral."—Hugh Miller. «With 
the surface of the earth rising and sinking by steady 
willation in so many regions even now, who can 
sy that the tradition is wrong which ascribes the 
lainage of this vast region to a volcanic commo- 
lon rending open the Bosphorus about 1500 years 
before Christ, and causing the terrible catastrophe 
Yhich antiquity handed down of Deucalion’s Flood 
—the flood, it may be of Genesis.” —Geikie. And 
aerything that is in the earth shalldie. But though 
“se sinners in the days of Noah continued to re- 
Fet every effort made by the long suffering mercy 
of God in their behalf, so that His wrath did at 

gthcome upon them, we have evidence in the 


mysterious words of I Pet. iii. 19, 20 that they were 
not utterly destroyed. Another offer of mercy was 
made to them by our Lord Himself after His atone- 
ment for their sins had been made. 

18. But with thee wili I establish my covenant. 
See ch, ix. 8—17. 

19. And of every living thing of all flesh. Great 
objections have been raised to this statement on the 
ground that the ark could not have contained all 
the animals, but by comparison with ch. viii. 19 in 
the R. V. it is clear that only the distinct families 
of anitnals may be intended. If this be the case 
there would be ample space to house them all in an 
ark of the size described. 

20. Two of every sort shall come unto thee. 
‘¢ When a terrible catastrophe is closely impending 
there is often a presentiment of it in the brute crea- 
tion. Under the pressure of great danger or great 
suffering, the wildest animals will at times become 
perfectly tame and tractable.’’— Coo. Clean beasts 
allowed for food and sacrifice were taken in by 
sevens, instead of twos. (Gen. vii. 2.) 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


t. God cannot let sin go unpunished, to do so 
would be the worst evil of all, a far worse evil than 
the Deluge was. 

2. God used all possible means to induce men to 
repent. His Holy Spirit strove with them. Enoch 
and Noah preached to them, the building of the 
ark was a continual practical sermon to them. Last’ 
of all He sent His own Son to them. He willeth 
not the death of the sinner. 

3. It is possible to live a godly life in the worst 
of times and in the most unfavorable surroundings. 
The secret of Noah’s holy living was that he walked 
with God. 

God’s warnings, no less than His promises of 
mercy, are certain of fulfillment. 


_ 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Arrica.— The recent publication of Bishop 
Hannington’s diary, with its record of the calm 
fortitude and triumphant joy with which he met his 
fate at the hands of the savage king of Uganda, 
shows that what Bacon calls ‘‘ the miracle of mar- 
tyrdom ”’ is still possible in an age so little schooled 
in suffering for Christ. And we have not forgotten 
how, on the news of this murder reaching Eng- 
land several months ago, more than twenty-five 
young men offered themselves, within a few weeks, 
to go to the field on which the martyred bishop 
had fallen. And now the tidings of a yet more 
sanguinary persecution reach us from this same 
field. The native converts have been massacred 
with the most fearful tortures—a dozen butchered, 
mapy mutilated, several speared, and thirty-two 
burned alive on a single pyre. And yet with the 
news comes also the record of twenty three disciples 
baptized since the slaughter, and openly confessing 
Christ in the face of almost certain death. 

‘« Though a thousand fall, let not Africa be given 
up,” were the words which Melville Cox asked to 
have inscribed upon his tombstone. This devoted 
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young Methodist, gifted, consecrated, and with 
flaming heart for Christ, had given his life to Africa, 
going out in 1833; but the deadly clime brought 
him to the grave ere he had hardly begun his work. 
Yet the prayer which that silent tombstone in Mon- 
rovia has been holding up to God for half a cent- 
ury, has been wonderfully answered. Thirty-three 
missionary societies, according to a recent estimate, 
are now working for Atrica. They are compassing 
the dark continent about on every side, like the 
divisions of an investing army, moving in towards 
the centre to close upon the last strongholds of 
cannibalism and the slave-trade. And now on this 
field of West Africa, where Cox thus fell, ‘‘ there 
are over forty thousand members of the various 
Churches, besides hundreds in seminaries preparing 
for preachers, and thousands of children and youth 
under Christian instruction, and hundreds of thou- 
sands who have heard the Gospel.”” [Thompson. ] 

Never was Africa so unlikely to be given up as 
to-day. The heroic Golat, of the French Mission 
to the Senegal, was a true prophet. Both he and 
and his wife fell in the battle with hardship and 
fatal climate within a year after reaching their 
station. But his farewell words were : ‘“‘ Do not be 
discouraged if the first laborers fall in the field. 
Their graves will mark the way for their successors, 
who will march past them with great strides. — A. /. 
Gordon, D. D., in Independent. 

AMERICAN YOUNG MEn’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
Work—THE RAILROAD DEPARTMENT.—This effort 
had its origin at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1872 ; it seeks 
to doasimilar work to that done by the Association 
proper, except that it is limited to the employés of 
the railway companies. The beneficial effects are 
seen in the fact that it is now being taken up at 
sixty points in the United States, and that the rail- 
road corporations during the last year appropriated 
sixty thousand dollars towards its support. 

Mr. E. D. Ingersoll is secretary for this railroad 
department. He travels over the continent, organ- 
ising new Associations, interesting railroad men and 
companies in the work and securing secretaries, 
frequently from the ranks of Christian railroad 
men, to carry on the work in local fields. The New 
York Central and Hudson River Road leads in 
giving official and financial aid to the work. In New 
York State twenty branches are now organized, one- 
half of which are on the above road. Rooms are 
provided for religious meetings, for educational 
classes, also for lectures and entertainments. 
Libraries, and reading, bath and wash-rooms are 
supplied. Religiqus meetings are held, such as 
Bible classes and Gospel meetings, for railroad men 
and their families, in which Christian railroad men 
seek to lead their associates to Christ. While the 
Association is not supported by all the railroad 
men, every railroad man is allowed to use the read- 
ing rooms, but the other privileges are exclusively 
for those who contribute to the support of the work. 

The Secretary in charge visits all the stations of 
the N.Y.C. & H.R. and West Shore roads on the 
west side of the city, and seeks todo personal work 
with the men in the offices and shops, or in the 


yards. He visits their homes with words of 
encouragementand comfort, brings them interestj 
reading matter when they are sick, and in every way 
possible seeks to influence them for Christ, Assis. 
ants, at each of the reading rooms, act as librarians 
welcome the members as they visit the rooms, and 
attend to the details. The attendance at the rooms 
outside of entertainments, averages about sixty-five 
per day, the rooms being open from 9 a.m. to 10 
p-m. If further testimony were needed it could be 
found in innumerable acts of the companies and 
their managers giving sanction and support to the 
Association in all its progressive movements ; but 
the latest and grandest tribute is the offer of Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt to erect a handsome building 
near the Grand Central Depét for the more perfect 
development of the work. This building will cos 
100,000 dollars, and will be ready for use early 
next year.— Zhe Christian. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE power of modern chemistry to convert waste 
matter into valuable substances is well shown in the 
recent case of Lanoline. Sheep’s wool, in its 
natural state, contains, besides a number of impur- 
ities, a considerable amount of fat. Indeed, in 
certain kinds of wool—Australian, for instance— 
the amount of fat is so great that its presence may 
be noticed by simply squeezing the wool in the 
hand. Formerly, it was the custom to wash the 
sheep before clipping the wool; but this practice 
resulted in considerable loss of life among the ani- 
mals, and has hence been given up. The wool is 
now washed after clipping, in large forms of appar- 
atus, called Leviathans, in which the cleansing is 
effected by means of an alkaline liquid. The pot- 
ash, which is thus extracted from the wool, is ob- 
tained by evaporating the liquid. The fats, however, 
have heretofore been wasted, or, at least, in certain 
cases, used as a source for heat, or gas. By means 
of centrifugal machinery the fats may now be ex- 
tracted very completely from the waste waters, and 
already have found a number of very valuable ap- 
plications. The crude wool-fat is a soft, disagreeable 
substance of a brown color, and with a disgusting 
goaty odor. It contains about one quarter of its 
weight of free fat acids, the presence of which has 
heretofore much impeded efforts to utilize the fat. 
The fat also would not saponify with either water 
or alkali, and hence could not be used for soap- 
making ; a fact which also was discouraging to I- 
vestigators. It has been found lately, however, 
that wool-fat can be saponified if it is treated with 

fusing potash, so that an important field is open at 
once for it. The most recent, and by far the most 
important application of wool-fat has been made by 
Jaffe Davmstadter, who has succeeded in producing 
the fat in a pure state. It has been found that when 
in a pure state this fat acts as a most admirable base 
for ointments, and it has already achieved a rept: 
tation in pharmaceutical practice. The purified 
wool-fat is called, Lanoline, and possesses certain 
properties which make it in some ways superior !0 
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yseline and other similar substances. According 
o Professor Liebriech, Lanoline is absolutely neu- 
tral; it does not lose its neutrality in the presence 
water; it is not saponified by aqueous alkalies ; it 
gil take up 100 times its weight of water, forming 
amass into which drugs may easily be incorporated; 
itis absorbed easily by the skin. In this last pro- 
perty it differs from compounds of the vaseline 
cass. Indeed, it may be said that Lanoline fulfills 
all the theoretical requirements of an unguent. An- 
other remarkable property possessed by Lanoline is 


that, with water and a trace of carbonate of soda, 


it forms a milk-white emulsion of great durability, 
which will be of value in the treatment of the skin, 
ad which also extinguishes mercury in an extra- 
ordinary short time. It also mixes with other fats 
ind with glycerine, forming salves. One would 
hardly suppose that it would be possible to convert 
such an unattractive substance as wool-fat into cos- 
metics, cold-cream and ointment.—Z/ndependent. 

QUININE AT 3D AN OUNCE.—A correspondent 
wites the London Morning Post: Dr. Creswell 
Hewitt, of Lincoln’s Inn-fields, has discovered the 
gnthetical or artificial mode of making quinine, by 
which the price of that drug will be reduced to 
something like 3d per ounce. The importance of 
this discovery (which was made two or three weeks 
40, through the accidental breaking of a medicine 
bottle), is rendered greater by the fact that while 
hitherto we have been depending for our quinine on 
the cultivation of the cinchona tree, from whose bark 
oily about 2 per cent. of good quinine can be 
attracted, 98 per cent. being valueless, the drug 
can now be manufactured without limit by a very 
imple process from an article which can always be 
got in abundance in any part of the world. A few 
tays ago Dr. Hewitt submitted a sample of his pre- 
paration to Messrs. Howard & Sons, quinine manu- 
facturers, Stratford, who have expressed surprise at 
the result of their analysis, the sample being equal 
to the best quinine in the market. The discoverer is 
about tocommunicate with the Government, which 
inually spends in India alone about £60,000 in 
the cultivation of the cinchona tree. 


tell 


RURAL. 


FEEDING SHEEP ON THE PrarriEs.—In the far 
West the question of a food supply is becoming 
yearly of more pressing importance. Those vast 
gions are fitted for pastoral pursuits ; they will be 

stronghold and refuge of the American merino. 
But some artificial provision of feed must be made 
for the occasional heavy snow-storm, or else the 
Wools of those regions will continue to be ‘jointed,”’ 
lutrue, unfit for combing purposes and falling ten 
0 twenty per cent. below the price they might by 

management be made to command. 

airle hay is generally excellent from most 

hes; not surpassed by that made from culti- 
grasses. These natural meadows can be 

ply enclosed with wire and iron posts. Great 

Y barracks, like those of Northern California, 

Iding two hundred and fifty to three hundred 


tons each, could be made with iron roofing and 
siding. If not filled in one year, they could be in 
two or three; then they would be ready for an 
emergency. 

. Alfalfa is full of promise to the Western flock- 
master. It was the growing of alfalfa in California 
which checked the flow of sheep from that state to 
Colorado. A hundred days’ feeding on alfalfa, with 
a half-pound of oats per head daily, makes very fat 
sheep and exceptionally sweet, tender mutton. It 
will completely remove from the flesh the flavor of 
Black Sage and other offensive shrubs and plants of 
the West. It is sometimes slightly productive of 
scours and hoven, if allowed to grow too rank be- 
fore the sheep are turned on it ; but lumps of rock 
salt kept constantly within reach of the flock, have 
been found in California to be a preventive of these 
troubles. Bermuda grass, so common and so 
dreaded by the cotton-planters of the South, has 
been found to succeed in alkali soil, even where 
the deposit was very strong ; and this grass is ad- 
mirable for sheep.—American Agriculturist. 

DaIRigs IN WINTER.—it is more convenient for 
most small farmers to have the largest flow of milk 
during the season when cows can get fresh grass in 
in the pasture. The great majority of farmers’ cows 
drop their calves in the spring, and are so nearly 
dry the following winter as to give only milk 
enough for the family supply. Yet it is during the 
winter season, when the milk yield is smallest, and 
probably because of this fact, that butter and all 
dairy products bring the highest prices. For those 
who can do so conveniently, it is a good plan to 
have part of their dairy to drop calves in the Fall, 
and continue butter-making during the winter. 

Many suppose it is not possible to make the best 
butter in winter. With hay and stalks as the chief 
food of cows it is not possible. In all small dairies 
it is difficult; but the extra care required, as always is 
the case, is well repaid. The thing that many can do, 
making fair butter from fresh cows giving plenty 
of milk on June grass—is necessarily poorly paid. 
To make as good butter, and have it fresh, in the 
middle of winter. is much more remunerative. 
There will not be so much of it, for with the 
warmest quarters and green food there will be some 
shrinkage in milk. And this will not be entirely 
offset by its superior richness in the material for 
butter-making. 

Where only one or two cows are kept in winter, 
especially if nearly dry and fed on hay, cream ac- 
cumulates slowly, and is liable to spoil before it can 
be churned. The bitter taste sometimes found in 
winter butter may be the result of rag weed or other 
weeds in the hay. Cornstalks are better feed for 
cows than the best of hay. Clover in nutritive 
value is richer than the grasses, but even when 
green it is not good for butter cr milk. Turn a herd 
of cows into the best red clover pasture, and they 
will eat the natural grasses growing in fence corners 
close to the ground before they will touch the 
clover. When forced to eat the green clover herb- 
age, both the yield and quality of milk will be 
poorer. For winter feed, the hay made from the 
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fine second growth clover is much better than the 
larger first cutting. 

Corn in any shape is excellent feed for milch 
cows, especially where butter is the object. The 
oil, sugar and starch it contains are all carbonace- 
ous compounds, and chemically identical with 
butter. A ration of corn meal twice a day, with 
other feed, will make the milk much richer, and, 
with most cows, will make the butter of better 
color.—Practical Farmer. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
EMPLOYMENT OF PASTORS, 

I have read in Friends’ Review of Twelfth mo. 2d 
the extracts from Thomas D. Hubbard’s pamphlet, 
and note the invitation to “ briet correspondence from 
those who have known meetings among Friends which 
have. grown in numbers and spiritual life, although 
making no effort to retain or support a pastor.” 

I would like to give a case in point ; but first. a few 
words on the main question, So far as I have noticed, 
the discussion of the question of ordinances, and the 
employment of pastors among Friends, they seem to 
be treated as root troubles, instead of branches, grow- 
ing out of a radical change of teaching in the funda- 
mental principles of the Society. To state clearly the 
point 1 would make, I will refer to three editorials in 
the Review the past year, Vol. 19. In No. 25, page 
392 a letter is spoken of as toming from a distant 
part of the country, saying that, during a series of 
meetings which were apparently doing good, a 
Monthly Meeting has been brought into trouble by 
diverse views and teachings upon the subject of sanc- 
tification, as related to justification, growth in grace, 
&c. This pertinent advice follows: ‘* Do not let thy 
mind be disturbed by questions (which among Friends 
are hobbies of unwise teachers) about a second definite 
experience, or the one baptism of the Holy Ghost, 
never repeated, There is no such doctrine in the 
Bible.” 

In No. 33, page 521, this is spoken of as a sfecial 
(and among Friends move/) theory of the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost, which we find no Scriptural or other 
grounds for accepting. 

In No. 38, page 600: “ We believe that the doc- 
trine mentioned, in regard to one baptism of the Spirit, 
never repeated, conferring perfect sanctification by an 
instantaneous act subsequent, at a greater or less dis- 
tance of time, to justification, is wether explicitly nor 
implicitly contained or declared in the Bible.” 

Now here is aclear and well-defined line running 
through the Society, at least in the Western Yearly 
Meetings. On one side are many apparently sincere, 
honest and earnest members who believe and teach 
this “sfeczal” theory. On the other are substantial 
Friends who, like the Review, find no Scriptural or 
other grounds for its acceptance, and with equal sin- 
cerity and honesty believe it is neither explicitly nor 
implicitly contained or declared in the Bible. In Ohio 
and Iowa, if not in other Yearly Meetings, this special 
teaching has become the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, 1 have heard the opinion expressed and gene- 
rally assented to, that no Friend could now be re- 
corded a minisier in lowa Yearly Meeting, and very 
few could obtain certificates to travel as ministers who 
are not committed to this doctrine, so far at least as 
not to oppose. One Monthly Meeting was directed by 
its superior meeting four years ago not to liberate its 














ministers to travel on this ground, and to insure en. 
forcement of the edict, the Monthly Meeting was laid 
down. Now, it might be interesting to inquire on 
which side of this line the advocates of water baptism 
and the employment of pastors are found ? Perhaps 
our Damascus friend can inform us as to Ohio, {p 
lowa they are almost uniformly on the side of this 
theory. A prominent minister said in Yearly Meetin 
when opposing the re-affirmation of Friends’ views on 
the ordinances: “ Opposition to the ordinances is 
striking at the sanctification doctrine!” He under. 
stood the connection. The report of the Evangelistic 
Committee to our last Yearly Meeting gives 1228 con. 
versions, 221 sanctifications, and 439 renewals, This 
is the usual form of reports of such committees and 
of revival meetings generally. Ofcourse, sanctifica. 
tion in these reports means precisely that theory of it 
which the Review says is meither explicitly nor im. 
plicitly contained or declared in the Bible. I believe 
every Society paper in the world (except one, or pos. 
sibly two) and we might add the N. Y. Jndependent 
and every other paper of equal standing in other de. 
nominations stands with the Review on this question, 
Waiving in this paper whatever there may be of 
spiritual life, it is not strange that conversions to a 
theory having no scriptural foundation, and meetings 
established on such a basis, should decline and die 
out spiritually and literally in consequence of neglect 
or refusal to retain or maintain a pastor. The ad- 
mission that a meeting of Friends entirely sanctified 
will die out spiritually and literally without a pastor, 
is proof of error in the theory. But if pastors are em- 
ployed, from which side will they b: taken? Onone 
side they are not in the market, and would not be em- 
ployed if they were. They would be taken from the 
other side, to perpetuate a theory which caused their 
necessity. Then this dilemma would follow: Friends 
trom the other side would be required to pay for the 
support of a ministry they could not endorse, or be 
charged with disunity and disloyalty to the church, 
How long could the two walk together with such dis 
agreement? But the limits of this paper forbid fol 
lowing these complications. I pass to results as de- 
veloped in a single Quarterly Meeting. It was composed 
of two Monthly, three Preparative and six Particular 
Meetings. 

For more than 25 years these meetings grew and 
prospered. No effort was made to retain or support a 
pastor, The ministry was in harmony with the doc- 
trinal teachings of the Review. With scarcely a ripple 
of discord to mar the unity, they increased in numbers 
to a membership of 1200 nearly. It was the largest, 
strongest, and most influential Quarter in the Yearly 
Meeting. Soon after the introduction of new methods, 
a series of meetings was held for three weeks, col- 
ducted by a prominent minister of another Yearly 
Meeting. At the last meeting he summed up there: 
sults in these words: The ¢eachings and prejudices 
of thirty years have been revocutionized in three weeks. 
Zcouldn’t do it; he Devil couldn't do it; it must 
therefore be the Lord’s work, From that time the con 
verts to the new theory mostly controlled the meetings. 
The old elders and other officers were removed and 
new ones appointed, and the meetings conduct i 
under the new régime. In seven years it has decline 
in membership nearly 30 per cent. The decrease 0 
attendance, especially in the larger meetings, where 
the new methods have most prevailed, has been even 
larger than the decline in membership. The a 
formerly the largest has become one of the smaties, 
and one meeting has been given up. About five a 
ago there came to this country, from a foreign re a 
Friend, from an apprehension of duty, and settle 
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ihe time in what was then the largest of these meet- 
ings. Educated for a Presbyterian clergyman, he 
igined the Society of Friends from convincement after 
mature age, and became in principle a thorough Friend 
and an able minister. The * novel” teaching which 
he heard was new to him. Like others, he found no 
Scriptural or other ground for its acceptance. His 
ministry, always clear and logical, and acceptable to 
everybody else, was opposed by the new converts, and 
inabout two years they disowned him. The action 
of the meeting was not approved by the older Friends, 
and was protested against, but it was not regarded, He 
removed to a new county entirely away from Friends 
and commenced holding meetings in a school-house. 
it was favorably noticed in the local paper as a 
Friends’ meeting. Those who disowned him made 
an effort to break it up, by advertising him as “ #o 
Friend.” The effort tailed. It has continued and in 
three years increased to an attendance largerethan 
tither of the meetings in the Quarter where he was dis- 
owned except possibly one,if not even larger than that. 
No new methods have been introduced, It has been 
held as Friends’ meetings were thirty years ago. Yet, 
grange as it may seem to those so modern as never 
to have known such a Case ; a meeting-house has been 
built, a Monthly Meeting established, with no indica- 
tions of dying out spiritually or literally. This minis- 
tr is a man of moderate means, and supports his 
family by farming, and has never received a salary or 
pay for preaching, Through the blessing of Him 
whom he serves and trusts, food and raiment have not 
been wanting, besides means to travel and labor 
somewhat outside of his own meeting. The meeting 
where he was disowned would not now be recognized 
as the same meeting, nor as a Friends’ meeting (but 


for the name) by those who only knew it fifteen years 
ago. A, E, 


For Friends’ Review. 


TO A NEW-BORN INFANT. 


[This baby was the last of twelve children, and was 
born about twenty-four hours after his father,—a most 
excellent clergyman of the Church of England,—had 
been drowned, in spite of the desperate efforts of his two 
elder sons to save him, in one of the beautiful Eng- 
lish lakes, to whose shores he had brought his family 
for their summer holiday. ] 


The joyous summer sun around thee streaming, 
0 newly born, how bright thy hour appears, 
Yet not one smile is on thy cradle beaming, 
Thy greeting unto life is sighs and tears, 


From thy warm sleep the watchers’ thoughts are 
turning 
Where far beneath the Lake’s untroubled breast, 
Beyond the reach of all their hearts’ sad yearning, 
Thy Father sleepeth in a deeper rest. 


Calm on his watery pillow is he lying, 

He needs no tender hand to smooth his bed— 

No sobbing farewells, no long pain of dying, 
From peace to peace his joyous way was sped. 


He is Just born into the life immortal, 

Thou to the earthly life that cannot stay, 

€ at the goal, thou at the very portal ;— 
Which do the angels count the happier day? 


May not thy life through all its stages borrow 

coloring from the hue this hour imparts? 

*€, on its threshold, thus baptized in sorrow, 
ereafter comfort many weary hearts ? 


Will he who never blessed thee here, in spirit 
Keep watch and ward around thee from above ? 
Give thee, whom those cold waves would disinherit, 
A double portion of thy Father's love? 


When one more century, like a rapid river, 
Has followed those before it to the sea; 

The household gathered in one home forever, 
All citizens of one eternity ; 


It will not matter much who first should enter 
On the inheritance which all have gained ; 

Nay, rather fitting that the crown, the centre 
Of all their love had first that rest attained. 


Well we believe there was for him no quiver 

Of fear, when came that solemn, startling word— 
“Give up thine earthly stewardship forever "— 

It meant—/o be forever with the Lord. 


Thou from a father’s arms on earth witholden, 
Shall a new joy one day light up thy face, 
When in the city even whose streets are golden, 
Father and child shall have their first embrace, 
JANE BUDGE, 
London, England. 


—— - 


NEW YEAR'S EVE. 


A friend stands at the door, 
In either tight-closed hand 
Hiding rich gifts, three hundred and three score, 
Waiting to strew them daily o’er the land, 
Even as seed the sower. 
Each drops he, treads it in, and passes by ; 
It cannot be made fruiful till it die. 


O good New Year, we clasp 
This warm shut hand of thine, 
Loosing forever, with half sigh, half gasp, 
That around which our fingers lingering twine, 
Ay, whether fierce its grasp 
Has been, or gentle, having been, we know 
That it was blessed : let the Old Year go! 


Comfort our souls with love,— 
Love of all human kind! 
Love special, close—in which, like sheltered dove, 
Each weary heart its own safe nest may find ; 
And love that turns above 
Adoringly, contented to resign 
All loves, if need be, for the Love Divine. 


Friend, come thou like a friend ; 
And, whether bright thy face, 
Or dim with clouds we cannot comprehend— 
We'll hold our patient hands each in his place, 
And trust thee to the end— 
Knowing thou leadest onward to those spheres 
Where there are neither days, nor months, nor years. 
Selected, 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—-GREAT BRITAIN.—The 
Gladstonian view of the approaching conference with 
Joseph Chamberlain and Sir George O, Trevelyan is 
rapidly becoming sanguine, Gladstone himself is 
confident of good results ; he admits the present House 
is hopelessly opposed to his Home Rule bill, and he 
has no intention of challenging a vote on that scheme, 
He sees in Chamberlain's present proposal for a con- 
ference a real chance of re-uniting the Liberal party. 
He means to avail himself of it to the utmost, and 
may, if necessary, give way on some points, heretofore 
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thought important, being confident that Home Rule 
as a cause will gain and not lose by reconciliation, 
The conference assembles on the 13th inst. 

The composition of the new Cabinet was announced 
on the roth inst. Lord Salisbury is Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs; the Right Hon. W. H. Smith, 
First Lord of the Treasury; the Right Hon. G. J. 
Goschen, Chancellor of the Exchequer; the Right 
Hon. Edward Stanhope, Secretary of State for War, 
and Sir Henry Holland, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. There is no change in the other Cabinet 

_ Officers. 

The Great Eastern steamship is finally to be put up 
and sold by auction on the 17th inst. She now lies in 
Kingstown Harbor, Dublin, where she went last fall, 
It is supposed that she will be converted into a store 
ship or floating hospital, In these days of huge ships 
it may be interesting to know that none of them ap- 
proach in size the Great Eastern, whose gross tonnage 
amounts to 18,915 tons. 

BELGIUM,.—Thirty-seven miners were killed by an 
explosion on the 4th inst. in a coal pit at Mons, 

BULGARIA.—Russia has suggested as a basis for 
negotiations between the signatories to the Berlin 
treaty for the settlement of the Bulgarian question, 
that the Bulgarian Regents resign; that a new So- 
branje be elected for Bulgaria only; that two Zan- 
koffites be admitted to the Bulgarian Cabinet; that 
Prince Nicholas of Mingrelia be proposed to the new 
Sobranje for the Bulgarian rulership, and that an ordi- 
nary Provincial Assembly be convoked for Roumelia. 

INDIA.—It is officially stated that 405 persons were 
burned to death in the incendiary fire which destroyed 
the reserved enclosure in the People’s Park last week 
in Madras, 

DomeEstTic.—Congress re-assembled on the sth inst. 
On the 6th, the bill giving a pension of $2000 a year 
to the widow of General John A. Logan was passed, 
also the bill to carry into effect the treaty with China 
for the suppression of the opium traffic. On the 8th 
inst, bills were passed “to settle and adjust the claims 
of any State for expenses incurred by it in defence of 
the, United States,” and to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to make final adjustment of the claims of 
certain foreign steamship companies arising from the 
illegal exaction of tonnage duties. 

In the House the Indian Appropriation bill was con- 
sidered and passed, It appropriates $5,115,000, The 
Invalid Pension Appropriation bill, appropriating 
$76,247,500, was also passed, 

The Pennsylvania Legislature met in Harrisburg on 
the 4th inst. In the Governor's message he shows a 
most gratifying condition of the finances of the State, 
a balance in the treasury at the close of the fiscal year 
of more than two million dollars and a rapidly dimin- 
ishing State debt. 

A telegram from Ottawa says that Messrs, Costigan, 
Minister of Internal Revenue, and Foster, Minister of 
Fisheries, will probably resign from the Dominion Cabi- 
net in consequence of the fishing troubles andthe recent 
elections, The despatch also says: “It is settled that 
unless the United States make some overtures looking 
towards a settlement of the fisheries dispute, the Ca- 
nadian Government will go back to the old system of 
licensing foreign fishing vessels,” 

A telegram trom Wilkesbarre says that all the col- 
lieries in that region shipping over the New Jersey 
Central Railroad were idle, except two on the 6th 
inst., on account of the strike of the dock hands at 
Port Johnson and Elizabethport. The closing of the 
mines has thrown out of work 6000 men and boys at 
the Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Company’s mines; 450 
at the Hanover Company’s; 800 at the Red Ash; 300 





at the Bennett Company’s, and 500 at the Parrish Com. 
pany’s mines—a total of 8100, 

The annual meeting of District Assembly No, 83 
of the Knights of Labor, embracing all the towns on 
the main line and branches of the Union Pacific Rail. 
way began in Denver, Colorado, on the 2d inst, Reso. 
lutions were passed endorsing every action taken by 
Grand Master Workman Powderly in the settlement 
of the Southwestern and Chicago strikes, as well as 
his views regarding trades unions. The Convention 
“pledged its members to stand by Powderly in his 
work, and pronounced him one of the greatest states. 
men of the age.” 

The temperature in the West on the 8th inst, ranged 
from 12 below zero in Kansas to 39 below in Dakota, 
The coldest place reported by the Signal Service was 
Bismarck, Dakota, where it was 43 below zero, A 
telegram from Fort Keogh, Montana, says the spirit 
thermometer there registered 50 below zero, As 
do not register below that point, it is thought the tem- 
perature was really much lower, 

A telegram from Lima says that, fn consequence of 
the closing of Peruvian ports against vessels from 
Chili (on account of the cholera), the wheat supply 
from that country has ceased, and in order ' 
the demand for wheat the municipality have és 
thorized ®to take steps to have the necessary supply 
brought from California. 

The German ship Elizabeth, from Hamburg for Bal- 
timore, was wrecked on the Virginia coast, near the 
Little Island Life-saving Station, fourteen miles south 
of Cape Henry, before daylight on the morning of the 
8th instant. Two life boats were sent out to the vessel 
and took the crew on board. On the return to the 
shore both boats were capsized and all the occupants 
were drowned, except two of the life savers, One of 
these is not expected to recover. The latest estimate 
of the number of lives lost is 27. ; 

The port of Baltimore is virtually closed to naviga- 
tion, only large steamships being able to get through 
the ice, which extends down the river and into Chesa- 
peake Bay for a distance of forty miles. The thick 
ness of the ice is reported to be from 5 to 12 inches, 

An express train and a freight train on the Balti 
more and Ohio Railroad collided about two o'clock 
on the morning of the 6th inst. on a curve about 
seven miles from Tiffin, Ohio, and both trains were 
wrecked, The telescoped cars caught fire from the 
stoves, and many of the unfortunate passengers, who 
were not killed outright, were burned to death. 
During last month 700 cases of cholera and 352 
deaths were reported in Buenos Ayres, South America, 
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POGKET ALMANAG for 1887, 


Containing dates of holding the YEARLY and 
QUARTERLY Meetings of Friends in the UNITED 
STATES and CANADA; and List of BrsLe SCHOOL 
Lessons and GOLDEN TEXTS for the year, INTERNA 
TIONAL SERIES. 

Very convenient for Teachers. 


Price, Five Cents; Twelve Copies, Fifty Cents. 
Postage Stamps received. For sale by 


Friends’ Book & Tract Committee, 


6 Lafayette Place, 
, 7 NEW YORK. 





<n-eceescinscamaalacctci a hltaacahiassicali Dalia 
MEMOIRS OF THE LATE RICHARD ALLEN, 
just received from England. For sale at 13! 


Filbert Street. Price, $1.25. F, A. SNIFFEN, Agt. 
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